Author's Note

IT IS not easy to write a short life of Abraham
Lincoln in these days. There is at once too
much and too little material Lincoln's printed
writings and speeches add up, according to the
counting of an enthusiastic American scholar, to
2,078,365 words, which is more, he tells us, than
either the Bible or Shakespeare. Upon this ori-
ginal foundation has been heaped an enormous
and ever-growing mass of books and papers and
pamphlets upon every conceivable aspect of the
subject. They can be numbered by the ten thou-
sand. That is one side of the problem. Over
against it there must be placed the fact that not
all the original material relating to Lincoln is
yet available to the student. It was only on
July 26, 1947, that the collection of papers de-
posited by Lincoln's last surviving son, Robert
Todd Lincoln, in the Library of Congress at
Washington was opened to the public. The
collection contains about $0,000 separate docu-
ments, bound in 194 volumes, and it is obvious
that their contents and significance cannot be
appreciated by the student until some years have
passed.

But the situation is not so desperate as it may
appear. It is not presumptuous to say that,
although the collection of Robert Todd Lincoln
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